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heard the physician's low knock at the street 
door, but somewhat more tremulous even 
than before. She rose and opened it, instead 
of saying the customary "come in." The 
good man stood before her, and some inde- 
scribable emotion was spread over his coun- 
tenance. 

"Come, my child, courage," he said. "Se- 
nator Bodlingen will not put off the wedding, 
it is true, but I will try some last reserve 
corps to-morrow morning, and I have some 
idea he will yield, and you be avowed, at 
least to remain undisturbed with, your dying 
father." 

"God reward you for your kindness, dear 
doctor," said Anna; "he is the same, and 
has not moved since you left." 

The physician approached the bed, laid 
his hand on his friend's brow, and said, 
slowly— 

"Poor dear Helmer, hadst thou but held 
out another week all might have been well." 

Anna hoard not his words; then he turned 
to her — 

"Anna, child, I have a dangerous patient 
in the next street, where I shall have to pass 
an hour or two; but, as I was loth to leave 
you alone, I asked one of my younger pro- 
fessional brethren to accompany me here, 
and stay with you. He is a quiet man, and 
you need not be afraid of him. " 

"As you must leave me, doctor, I had 
better remain alone. " 

"No, no, child, it would be too trying for 
you," and with these words he went out to 
fetch the other doctor as he said. 

Anna heard soon after the steps of the two, 
and half thinking it must be a friend, as she 
seemed to know the step, she turned to the 
door, but an-^itter stranger presented him- 
self. Tall, thin, with a little stoop in his 
walk, rather slovenly clothed, as if hurriedly 
put on, dai'k hair and green spectacles. 

"But what a strange being!" thought 
Anna; "how disagreeable an appearance for 
a medical man !" 

"My dear friend, Dr. Bude, will remain 
with you, Anna, and give you any assistance 
required. I will be here at nine o'clock to- 
morrow morning, and may God grant our 
invalid another day I" 

He left, and the stranger gently drew a 
chair to the bedside, and taking a book from 
his pocket, he seemed not further to concern 
himself about Anna. Yet the moment she 
moved, he was on the alert, and anxious to 
save her the most trifling exertion for her fa- 
ther. Hour passed after hour; Anna knew 
that the day which was to seal her fate had 
dawned, and dread stole on her; her father 
had but gently sighed once or twice, yet 
after the last remedy, she fancied his coun- 
tenance less rigid, and his skin moister, and 
with renewed hope she thought, "there is 
hope still." Her companion watched closely 
Heine .'a countenance, and Anna, fancied she 
detected a smile of intense satisfaction when 
the symptoms became more favorable. 
Morning came thus, and Anna now fairly 
wept; the stranger evidently inclined to 
hasten up to her, but on second thought re- 
mained on his seat. Anna's mother appeared 
at seven o'clock; the presence of the doctor 
was explained to her, and when she had 
heard gladly the better report of the patient, 
she beckoned Anna aside. ' 

"My child I my child! prepare yourself 
for this solemn day !" 

" No, mother, I cannot yet; our friend has 
promised to be here at nine o'clock, and till 
he has been I shall wait. When he says it is 



time, I shall go and forget that I ever thought 
I could be happy. " 

" Dearest Anna, bear our misfortune meek- 
ly." And mother and daughter wept bitter- 
ly- 

Old Helmer seemed to be in a sound sleep, 
the doctor watching him attentively. Anna 
had arranged her toilet a little, taken some 
refreshment, which was declined by the 
stranger, and again occupied her seat near 
her father's bed, when the old physician en- 
tered the room with the stroke of nine. 

He looked at Anna, at his friend, and. then 
at his patient, pronounced him rather better, 
but still ebbing away in strength; and then 
sat also down by his side, with the watch in 
his hand. 

Thus they all sat for an anxious half hour 
and more, when Helmer opened his eyes and 
turned them slowly on those who surrounded 
his bed; a smile spread over his pale, thin 
face, and his eye at last rested on Anna. 

" Look at your father, Anna," said the old 
physician. 

She started and uttered a low exclamation 
of joy. 

" You know me, father; I feel it; you have 
recognized your child again !" she called out, 
and threw herself on his bed. 

" My child, my child !" muttered the old 
man; " not yet, you are gone — scill with your 
old father, you faithful heart ! Your mo- 
ther ?" he asked. 

Poor Mrs. Helmer now hurried to the bed- 
side, and put her hand in her husband's, too 
much moved to speak. Helmer saw his old 
friend the physician and smiled -on him in 
gratitude, being too weak to say more. The 
clock now pointed to five minutes to ten, a 
carriage was heard to drive up, Anna recol- 
lected herself, she, and all seemed to have 
forgotten Senator Bodlingen and her wed- 
ding day; she heaved a sigh, a sob followed, 
and she would have fallen had not the arms 
of the strange doctor caught her. That mo- 
ment a knock at the door was heard, and the 
Senator appeared in full dress with the words : 

"I have come punctually to time." But 
seeing Anna in the arms of a stranger, sur- 
rounded by her mother and the physician, 
he started back, exclaiming: 

"What is the matter? My bride not 
ready?" 

The physician had hastily used some re- 
medy to revive Anna, and when she at last 
opened her eyes, he called to her, "Aiina, 
Anna, look around you, you are among 
friends." Anna raised her eyes to her pro- 
tector, the green spectacles were gone, the 
black hair disappeared, and there beamed on 
her her Cousin Edmund's loving face. 

"Anna, my beloved," were the only words 
he could bring forth. 

"Edmund, you have come at last," was 
the reply, and tears choked poor Anna's 
voice. 

The little girls, who had stood by in amaze- 
ment, now hurried up to their sister, and the 
younger whispered to her — 

" The man with the green spectacles that 
bore you away in my dream, dearest Anna !" 

" Hush ! hush ! little one," said the phy- 
sician, and then turning to Senator Bodlin- 
gen, he said — 

"You, sir, would last night not relent, 
when this child prayed to remain a little 
longer with her dying father. See now your 
reward. Anna has her father's leave to give 
her consent or not, and the Almighty has re- 
stored him to consciousness this very hour, 
that his word may still protect his child." 



Old Helmer almost struggled to raise him- 
self, but his wife hastened gently to support 
him; he beckoned Anna and Edmund to- 
ward him; they obeyed; and, placing their 
hands together, he muttered a blessing on 
them. 

Senator Bodlingen, now drawing himself 
up to his usual self-importance, replied — 

"I absolve Fraulien Anna from her prom- 
ise. My wife must respect me more than to 
change so suddenly, and there may be more 
young ladies in this town who will prize the 
value of, my hand." So he withdrew with 
his wonted stately manner. 

That evening Anna's father breathed quiet- 
ly his last, having fully understood that Ed- 
mund had gained wealth enough to free his 
bride's family from future cares. Edmund 
had written twice, but both letters had beon 
lost in the shipwreck of their ships; on his 
arrival in the Brazils, he found his relative 
dangerously ill with the yellow fever; he did 
not survive, but left Edmund his fortune and 
his disease. Some weary months the poor 
young man dragged on in illness, and then 
hastened home to claim his cousin at once. 
At ten o'clock the night before, he reached 
his second father's house, who, overjoyed, 
would have it his own way to make him 
known to Anna. 



From the Neue Berliner Musik-Zeltung. 

THE OPEBA AT STOCKHOLM. 



It was in the summer of 18G6, during the 
first Universal Scandinavian Exhibition of 
Art and Science, that we first became ac- 
quainted with the Institution whence the 
celebrated Jenny Lind sprang ;j the Royal 
Swedish Operahouse, Stockholm. Remem- 
bering that fair vocal phenomenon of the 
North, who, in the fourth decenium of the 
present century, . succeeded in filling with 
her fame both the Old and New World, our 
expectations were rather high, higher, in- 
deed, than could be satisfied by the company 
and orchestra of the said Listitution at the 
period in question. 

The Theatre Royal — situated on the west 
side of the Gustavus Adolphus Square, op- 
posite the palace of the Crown Prince, and 
only a few paces from the granite bridge, 
through the arches of which the Moelar pours 
its waters into the Baltic — was erected by 
Gustavus III. , who met his death within its 
walls at the hands of Ankerstrom. Its posi- 
tion is so beautiful that even that of the The- 
atre Koyal, Dresden, is nothing in compari- 
son. The interior of the building, both stage 
and audience port, must be called small com- 
pared to its outward dimensions, though it 
is high enough to allow of four tiers. In 
this respect it resembles our own Theatre 
Royal, though the outer walls of the latter 
exhibit a still more striking want of propor- 
tion to the part of the house devoted to dra- 
matic purposes. The acoustical qualities of the 
Stockholm Theatre are, however, excellent, 
and much more favorable both for music 
and spoken dialogue than the Berliners can 
boast either of their two Royal Theatres 
to be. 

At the time of our visit there were some 
perceptible gaps in the company of the Roy- 
al Swedish Opera. Tout comme ckez nous. 
Attached to the Berlin Operahouse at the 
present moment is the most numerous, and, 
on the whole, most admirable company in 
all Germany, and yet it is deficient in the 
representatives of many kinds of vocalism, 
such, for instance, as a thoroughly well- 
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trained bravura singer, a real contralto, a 
lyrical tenor, for figured Italian singing, and 
a basso pro/ondo. 

The Stockholm Opera possesses, or, at least 
possessed, at the time of our visit, a very ad- 
mirable bravura singer in the person of Mad. 
Michaeli, though, it is true, her dramatic 
powers appeared very inadequate to master 
parts like • Halevy's Jewess, or Valentine in 
Les Huguenots. At the period in question, a 
properly qualified dramatic female singer, ns 
well as a contralto, was wanted, but on the 
other hand, a certain lady, named Mad. 
Strandberg, was conspicious as a truly genial 
operatic soubrette. Next to this charming 
and talented lady, the first tenor, M. Oscar 
Amoldson, struck us as being an artist of de- 
cided ability. His voice, which is of consid- 
erable compass, it neither of any great cali- 
bre, nor very well adapted for parts requiring 
heroic delivery and dramatic dash, but it in- 
variably possesses the true tenor charactor, 
nnd the capability of expansion to such a de- 
gree, that even in ports like Baoul de Nangis 
the other persons on the stage (concerted 
piece, chorus, and orchestra) cannot drown 
it. We might say that M. Arnoldson is a 
lyrical tenor heroically armed. That he 
must have studied well and zealously is proved 
by his performance in II Barbiere tli Siviglia, 
and in Boieldieu's immortal Dame Blanche. 
We have scarcely ever heard Count Almaviva 
and George Brown so excellently sung by 
any singer not Italian, as by Arnoldson, our 
own German tenor Gunz excepted. We are 
convinced that M. Arnoldson, who under- 
stands German, and has learnt several of liis 
best parts with German words, might appear 
with the most gratifying success at the first 
operahouses of Germany. We are the more 
inclined to guarantee such a success, as the 
artist's vocal efforts, resulting from his excel- 
lent training, are invariably most effectively 
seconded and brought out in relief, by his 
easy style of acting, which is always charac- 
teristically appropriate and graceful. 

Next to M. Arnoldson, the bass-baritone, 
M. Wilmans must be counted among the 
coryphfei of the Stockholm Opera, on account 
of his thoroughly musical education and his 
striking histrionic talent. The latter enables 
him to raise the part of Mephistopheles, in 
Gounod's Faust, to a theatrical cabinet 
masterpiece. The deep bass parts are taken 
by Herr ConradBehrends.a German by birth, 
but a perfeot master of the Swedish langu- 
age. We may here remark that this language 
is niuoh more beautiful than any other Scan- 
dinavian idiom, and for vocal purposes, de- 
cidedly preferable to German. It is true that 
Herr Behrends' voice is not of the real basso 
pro/ondo calibre, but where do we find now- 
a-days, a genuine deep bass voice, with a 
tone-color as black as murky Tartarus ? This 
kind of voice is, at present, as rave as, nay, 
much rarer than, a genuine tenor voice & la 
Kubini, Moriani, Bader, or Tichatscheck, 
not forgetting Herr Wachtel. Regarded as 
a baritone, Herr Behrends possesses on ad- 
mirable, sonorous, rioh, and flexible voice ; 
a figure very favorable for his line of busi- 
ness; and a great deal of chic and routine as 
an actor. Another German, Herr Weiss, is, 
perhaps, superior to the above two bassos in 
weight of voice and possesses very remark- 
able talent as a bass buffo, but, unfortunately, 
his intonation is not quite certain and to be 
relied on, and his voice wonts the polish of 
vooalises and solfeggi. We must' not forget 
two very meritorious members of the com- 
pany, Mad. Heenhammer, and M. Arlberg, 



both such good musicians that they need not 
hesitate accepting the post of teacher of sing- 
ing in any Conservatory. 

. The chorus at the Royal Swedish Opera- 
house is sufficiently strong for the size of the 
stage, and contains excellent, clear, and cor- 
rect sopranos. Its tenors and basses, on the 
other hand, lea^e much to be desired, and 
the contraltos, also, appear to be defectively 
represented. It has, however, long since 
been observed that contraltos, do not flourish 
in northern latitudes, while high and genuine 
sopranos are not to be found in southern 
countries. 

Of the Royal Swedish Orchestra, at present 
under the direction of M. Normann, we had, 
before hearing its playing, formed too high 
an idea. There is no doubt that even now it 
still comprises some very respectable musi- 
cians, especially in the department of stringed 
instruments, among which we may mention 
M. D'Aubert, leader ; M. Sodermann, vio- 
loncellist, etc., but the stringed quartet is 
not sufficiently numerous in proportion to the 
wind instruments, while among the perfor- 
mers on the latter, more than one struck us 
as eminently ripe for a pension. For in- 
stance, it was no rarity for things to occur in 
the brass tolerably well calculated to render 
it pretty difficult for a properly educated 
singer to do his duty as an artist. The con- 
ductor, M. Normann, a Swede by birth, who, 
if we are not mistaken, studied at Leipsic in 
the time of Mendelssohn and Robert Schu- 
mann, is far too delicate and accomplished a 
musician not to be aware of, and lament, the 
shortcomings of his band. Why he has not 
remedied them is more than 'we con say. 
Though a sensible artist he may be deficient 
in energy and administrative talent. Indeed 
we fancy we perceived that, as a rule, the 
centre of gravity of his powers and capacity 
lay beyond the limits of those qualifications 
which are indispensible for an operatic con- 
ductor. M. Normann feels, probably, much 
more at home in the dominion of high-class 
chamber-music than in the theatre, and it is 
in that specifically musical branch of the art 
that he has most distinguished himself as a 
composer. 

The second conductor, M. Auguste Soder- 
mann, a brother of the violoncellist, wants 
perhaps only more courage and presence of 
mind to make a splendid orchestral chief . 
As a set-off, however, he possesses very great 
and decidedly original talent for composition; 
Besides a number of characteristic songs, full 
of deep f eeling, we heard in the theatre some 
music of his to a play, The Marriage at U/fasa, 
which — especially a 'march — while eminently 
original, is not m the slightest degree far- 
fetched or eccentric. The lovers of music at 
Stockholm consider Auguste Sodennann bet- 
ter qualified than any oner else to compose a 
national opera, and, judging from what we 
know of him, we think they are right. 

There is a second and smaller Theatre 
Royal, where, by the way, the Muse of Offen- 
bach is at home, and the genial operatic sou- 
brette, Mad. Strandberg, achieves her most 
brilliant triumphs. A more charming, and 
at the same time, strange to say, more decent 
"belle Helene" than this favorite of the 
Stockholm public we have, up to the present 
day, neither seen nor heard; in fact, the 
whole performance (the 78th of the opera) 
was, as regards its getting up, and its ensemble, 
the best we have ever witnessed. 

H. Truhn. 



ART MATTERS. 



The question of establishing a system of 
prize' medals at the National Academy is be- 
ing talked about by our artists. The "push- 
ing men" approve of it, the "old fogies" do 
not. The idea is unquestionably a good one ; 
it has been tried in nearly all the foreign 
academies, < and has been' found to work 
well; why, then, should we not have it here, 
where competition is the very soul of suc- 
cess ? There are many of our artists whose 
reputation is, to a great extent, factitious, 
earned through newspaper friendship and 
adroit wire pulling ; others, of far greater 
talent, who, not "managing their cards" 
rightly, are but little known save among a 
select circle of admirers. By a judicious 
medal system these two classes would be 
brought to their proper level, an utterly 
gone by and mediocre school of art be done 
away with, and a younger, fresher, stronger 
one be put in its place. 

To do this we must select unprejudiced 
committees, composed of the laity, in pre- 
ference to professional artists, who will see 
that justice is done, and who will in no 
degree be trammelled by personal feeling, 
petty spite, or favoritism. Have, say, a 
giand gold medal, to be awarded every five 
years; a silver medal every -two years; and 
an annual bronze medal to the students 
in the academy schools; let these medals be 
given where they are deserved, let the artists 
understand they are given for genuine merit 
only, and without a doubt we will have 
greater emulation among the painters, and, 
as a whole, better pictures upon the Academy 
walls. 

It is seldom that religious matters ore in- 
troduced into this column, but there appears 
to be such a spirit of unfriendliness and an- 
tagonism against, and utter ignorance of the 
principles of ritualism, now being introduc- 
ed into many of our Episcopal churches, in 
the daily press, that I cannot refrain from 
saying a few words on the question. 

Ritualism is little more nor less than a rare 
and beautiful combination of art with reli- 
gion — a combination that would bring the 
beauties of form and color to add a greater 
brillionpy and solemnity to the worship of 
God; clothing itself alternately in white or 
purple, as Holy Church has her seasons, of 
joy or sorrow. There is no mummery, no 
"torn foolery" in all this — we deck ourselves 
in rich silks and laces to go the opera, we 
have our dinner dresses, party dresses, walk- 
ing dresses, why then in the church service 
should we not, at least, pay the same Tespect 
to the Almighty as we do to the dictates of 
fashion — the simile is a bad, a weak one, I 
confess, but it better expresses the idea I 
wish to convey than any other. Ritualism 
would have the Church put on the proper 



